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On the Investments of the Funds of Assurance Companies. By 
Samuel Brown, V.P.I.A., Actuary to the Guardian Assur- 
ance Company. 

[Read before the Institute of Actuaries, 25th January, 1858, and ordered by 
the Council to be printed.] 

In bringing before the members of the Institute of Actuaries a 
question so important to the prosperity of Assurance Companies as 
the investment of the funds, they will be prepared to admit that it 
is one which could not be fully treated within the limits usually 
allowed for a paper for discussion at the sessional meetings. All 
that I could hope for is, to throw out a few hints such as experience 
or reflection may suggest to me, and trust to elicit, from the prac- 
tical knowledge and abilities of those present, the materials for a 
fuller debate of the subject. 

The two principal sources of profit to an Assurance Company 
are — the selection of lives, and the accumulation of the excess of 
premiums at a higher rate of interest than that assumed as the 
basis of the Company's operations. Incidentally, other elements 
of profit will arise; but these two will always form the main sources 
of prosperity. With regard to the latter, it is impossible not to feel 
that the margin of profit has very much diminished of late years. 
Not only is there an amount of competition which induces the con- 
sideration of proposals which would formerly be at once rejected ; 
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but, from the large body of medical officers now employed, and the 
difference of opinion which may consequently prevail as to the 
eligibility of a particular life, many gain admission into one Office 
after being rejected in another. I should be sorry to convey the 
impression that medical officers would wilfully pass a life of which 
they had serious doubts — still less, that their services are of less 
value than formerly; but merely, that so many circumstances com- 
bine to form the grounds for acceptance or rejection, that what 
some deem slight others deem important ; and thus few persons, 
but those whose lives are absolutely uninsurable, from the visible 
effects of disease or habits, seem to apprehend a final rejection. 
In spite, then, of increased medical skill and experience, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the average profits arising from the 
selection of lives has considerably diminished, when compared 
with the early days of the system. Another circumstance has, 
no doubt, a material effect in strengthening this view of the case. 
The exertions of the numerous Companies to bring down the know- 
ledge of assurance and its benefits to the labouring classes have 
called out as applicants for admission persons of various unhealthy 
trades and occupations, or residing in localities which the progress 
of sanitary measures has only partially improved. The effect of 
the extension of the system may be seen in the smaller average 
amount of each policy, which (from a paper in the Assurance 
Magazine, Yol VI., p. 160) will be found— in 1852, £351; in 
1853, £340; and in 1854, ^6326; although the number of new 
policies observed on, for thirty-six Companies, in each of the three 
years, was 18,103, 21,920, and 23,795, respectively. It would 
be very satisfactory if the reports of all Companies contained a 
few general statements on some uniform plan which would allow 
of interesting questions like these being discussed with more pre- 
cision, and yet without interfering with the internal regulations or 
condition of Companies more than is absolutely required. I have 
no doubt in my own mind, however, that the enlargement of the 
limited range to which life assurance was formerly confined has 
tended to diminish the profits per cent, on premiums arising from 
the particular source to which we are now referring. 

This makes the question of the rate of interest obtained from 
investments so much the more important : it is, in fact, the prin- 
cipal source of profit. By far the greater part of Companies base 
their tables of rates on the supposition that only 3 per cent, can 
be obtained. Let anyone consider the effect of laying out even 
i610,000 surplus premiums per annum, at 3^, 4, or 4| per cent. 
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compound interest respectively, for 10, 20, 30, 40, or 50 years, 
and see the result. 



In 10 years 

20 „ 

30 „ 

40 „ 

SO „ 


AmoCNT op £10,000 PEE AnsIM. | 


At 3 per cent. 


35 per cent. 


4 per cent. 


43 per cent. 


£. 
114,639 
268,704 
475,754 
754,013 
1,127,969 


£. 
117,314 
282,797 
516,227 
845,503 
1,309,979 


£. 
120,061 
297,781 
560,849 
950,255 
1,526,671 


f. 

122,882 

313,714 

610,071 

1,070,303 

1,785,030 



I have assumed 3|, 4, and 4^, because practically these afford 
about the limits which prudent and vv'ell organized Companies 
obtain for their investments. Some of the old Companies, not 
having yet considered the new sources of investment which have of 
late years opened up, are still only realizing 3^ per cent., on the 
average, on their whole funds; whilst others, of equal standing, 
have, by changes and by skill and attention to this business, se- 
cured 4^ per cent, on the whole. It will probably be found that 
4 per cent, is very near the average interest on the capital of all 
the existing Companies, including their productive and non-pro- 
ductive funds; but the difference on the income given above is 
very large, being as much, in fifty years, as ^£316,692 of the 4 
over the 31, and J475,051 of the 4^ over the 31 or £258,359 
over the 4 per cent, accumulation. The members or proprietors, 
or both, in some Companies, would evidently find themselves in 
very different positions, according as attention was paid to this 
vital subject or as old routine notions were suffered to prevail. 

Let us consider, then, the principal classes of securities in 
which the funds would, without deviating from the strictest pru- 
dence and integrity, be invested. 



I. PUBLIC FUNDS. 

The first in order, as it would suggest itself to every trustee or 
body of directors, would be the Government Funds. If the sole 
object of the investors was to obtain the regular payment of in- 
terest, no doubt the Funds would rank in estimation higher than 
any other security : the public faith being pledged for its punctual 
payment, and the enormous wealth of the country the means to 
fulfil the engagement. It may be, that those persons who have 
no experience in trade or commerce, and wish to secure a fixed 
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income on the very best security, may be content to pay a very 
high price for it ; or, in other words, to receive a very low rate of 
intei'est for their investment; but the certainty of the income is 
dearly purchased at the price of the uncertainty of the return of 
their capital. For an Assurance Company, this is a serious objec- 
tion. The premiums are capital paid in, to be returned to the 
assured in certain definite and guaranteed sums; and the invest- 
ments sought for them should be inch as make not only the 
interest, but the capital, secure of being obtained in full whenever 
required. The same remark applies to the interest upon interest, 
which is to be invested in a similar manner year by year ; for, by 
the very nature of a policy of assurance, compound interest is 
equally guaranteed. Now the Government loans can only be re- 
paid when at or above par. Some are wholly irredeemable, others 
irredeemable for certain fixed periods. In any case, it is to be 
presumed the Government will only exercise their power to redeem 
when they can do so with advantage — that is, when the rate of 
interest is so low that they can reckon upon borrowing at a lower 
rate of interest than 3 per cent. In that case, the purchaser at 
the average price of the Funds would realize a considerable profit ; 
but in the meantime, what position would he hold ? If he wishes 
to withdraw the capital invested, the price may be above or below 
what he gave for the stock. So many events cause fluctuations in 
the Funds, that he never knows what amount of his capital he may 
be able to recover when he needs it. Wars and rumours of wars, 
commercial distress, the failure of a harvest, the politics of coun- 
tries over which we have no control, or the atrocious designs of 
men leagued against good order and the peace of society, may all 
or any of them be causes at work to affect the value of his invest- 
ment. If he buys at a price taken on the average of many years 
of war and peace, he may perchance, when he sells, realize some- 
what near the average again. But the fluctuations in the 3 per 
Cents, have been from 47f to 107 ; and even by Willich's Tables, 
which show the average price of each year, they range from 52 in 
1797 to 106 in 1737; and who can tell what events may un- 
expectedly occur to diminish the value of the investment just 
when it is required to meet an engagement ? The facility of pur- 
chase and sale, the cheap cost of transfer, the simplicity of title, 
and the high guarantee for the interest, may give a peculiar credit to 
an investment in the Funds, in the eyes of those who require these 
qualities; but the low rate of interest, and the uncertainty of the 
return of the capital when wanted, make them exceedingly unsuit- 
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able for the operations of an Assurance Company, whose pledge is 
given for a fixed repayment of capital, and whose profits depend on 
obtaining more than the rate of interest assumed in its tables. A 
wise board or official manager or actuary would keep no more in 
them than is absolutely necessary for immediate purposes — would 
only buy below the average price, and take every fair opportunity 
of transferring the value to other securities whenever the price 
ranged considerably above the average. The proportion of the 
accumulated funds of an Assurance Company which should be 
so invested cannot be fixed by any rule or law. In older Com- 
panies, no doubt, where the claims exceed the income from pre- 
miums, a much larger proportion of property which is so easily 
convertible may be desirable; but in former days the tendency 
was to favour this class of investments above all others, even when 
the price was above the average, and so to check the accumulation 
of profits which so essentially add to the strength and high cha- 
racter of an Assurance Company. 

II. MORTGAGES ON FREEHOLD LAND. 

The next highest class of investments to which attention is 
always directed is that of mortgages on freehold land. On an 
average, it is probable that the rate of interest obtained therein 
would not exceed that in the Funds by more than \ per cent. 
There is, however, no immediate relation between the Government 
Funds and investments on landed securities, and many circum- 
stances which would afiect the former might leave the latter un- 
touched. To lay down any strict rule to regulate the interest 
receivable on the latter by that yielded by the former might, 
on some occasions, either prevent eligible proposals from being 
received, or, on the other hand, cause their acceptance at rates 
below the market rates, and thus be a permanent loss to the Com- 
pany. The main difference consists in the heavy cost of transfer 
of securities. The most perfect investigation of title, by some 
professional men of the highest skill and judgment, is seldom 
accepted unconditionally by others ; and thus a check is put upon 
either the borrower or lender availing themselves of frequent 
changes in the value of the capital lent, by the heavy expenses of 
examining the title over and over again. Were it possible to 
completely register all the title, and the documents connected 
therewith, when once they have been investigated by a competent 
legal tribunal, it is probable that loans would be obtained by the 
holders of such property on better terms than even the investments 
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in Government securities; since the former would present the 
additional advantage of securing the fixed repayment of the prin- 
cipal, without the uncertainty which attends it in the realization 
by sale of the 3 per Cents. As it is, the lenders have the benefit 
of the difference of interest ; and if attention be paid to fixing as 
long a term as possible before repayment of the loan, when the 
rate of interest is relatively high, it constitutes a class of invest- 
ments highly suitable to Assurance Companies. It is no un- 
common thing to notice, however, that when interest is extremely 
low, the periods for which money is lent are long; and when the 
interest is relatively high, this condition is either neglected or but 
partially enforced. It seems to arise from a nervous fear, in the 
lenders, that when money is plentiful there can be no limit to its 
increase, and consequently, that the rate of interest for its use will 
become less and less. But such periods have always hitherto been 
followed by a reaction ; and Companies which might otherwise, on 
due notice, have availed themselves of the power to call in the loan, 
or to continue it at the current rates of the day for such securities, 
would be worse situated than others which had not bound them- 
selves by these restrictions. It should be remembered that the 
borrower has always against him the cost of transferring the mort- 
gage, which would require a considerable diminution in the rate of 
interest to make it worth his while to give notice for repayment, 
in order to borrow on better terms. 

The principal disadvantage to Assurance Companies, in this 
class of investments, is the great competition of trustees and the 
general public, whenever the high price of the Government Funds 
enables them to sell out at a profit and invest on mortgages of land 
at rates little above those obtained in the 3 per Cents. There 
then comes into the market such an unusual number of lenders, 
that the rate of interest is depressed below its fair proportion on 
other securities. At such times, prudence would dictate that 
Assurance Companies should seek for other investments, not so 
generally open to trustees — such as bonds of railways, or other 
short loans, where the capital would be available in full for re- 
investment when the reaction takes place. 

This class of securities, from the large funds left for investment 
by clients in the hands of solicitors — whose professional reputation 
is at stake, to select only such as present the most perfect safety, 
rather than higher profit with the slightest risk — generally pro- 
duces but low rates of interest. Somewhat higher rates could, 
no doubt, be obtained by second mortgages on the same kind of 
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property ; but the risks attendant on such investments have been 
so well pointed out by Mr. Ward, in his admirable little book on 
investments, that the actuary would be cautious in recommending 
that any consideration should be given to them. The second 
mortgagee may, in cases of nonpayment, obtain possession of the 
estates, but he is liable to be dispossessed by the first mortgagee ; 
he may commence proceedings to foreclose the mortgagor's equity 
of redemption, but he must be prepared to discharge all the claims 
of the first mortgagee ; he may exercise his power to sell the mort- 
gaged estate, but he cannot complete the sale without the concur- 
rence of the first mortgagee. The first mortgagee may dispose of 
the estate under his powers of sale, without giving notice to sub- 
sequent mortgagees; and besides other disadvantages, the second 
mortgagee lies under that of not holding the title deeds. It is 
evident, therefore, that however private individuals may, for extra 
profit, risk some or all of these inconveniences, the trustees of the 
funds of Assurance Companies ought not to be invited or consent 
to anything but a first mortgage. 

III. LEASEHOLDS. 

It has been usual to place mortgages on leaseholds in an 
inferior position even to second mortgages on freehold property. 
No doubt, the conditions and covenants of a lease being uncom- 
plied with may involve the forfeiture of a lease and the failure of 
the security ; but the leaseholder would always have a considerable 
interest in maintaining his possession, unless a lender was so 
imprudent as to advance nearly up to the full value of the security. 
It may be readily supposed, under such circumstances, that for- 
feitui'es seldom occur; and, considering that a higher rate of inte- 
rest may be obtained on this class of investments, there seems no 
reason to exclude it altogether from the, operations of an Assurance 
Company. It requires only that due precaution should be taken 
to leave a considerable margin — to advance only on property having 
a long time to run, so that the annual diminution in value may not 
be too great ; and, above all, to be very careful that the loans are 
spread over a sufficient number of difierent properties to form an 
average, and situated in such localities as are not very likely to 
diminish in value by the caprice of fashion or the fluctuations of 
trade. With these limitations, a higher rate of interest could be 
secured at no great increase of risk ; and I have been informed, by 
the actuary of an old and wealthy Company, that they have every 
reason to be satisfied with having made the experiment. 
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IV. LOANS REPAYABLE BY INSTALMENTS. 

This class of loans includes the Government Long Annuities, 
Terminable Annuities, loans secured on County rates — local Acts 
for the improvement of towns, for the improvement and drain- 
age of land, and similar securities. To a private purchaser, having 
only small sums to invest, these loans present the great disadvan- 
tage of requiring the holder every year to seek for new employment 
of the portion of capital repaid, for it is usual to spread the repay- 
ments over periods of from 20 to 30 years. On the other hand, 
if a fair rate of interest can be obtained at the time of the first 
advance, they preserve that rate vi'ithout diminution on the de- 
creasing capital throughout the whole period. The capital being 
returned by instalments over long periods, at the rate of the day, 
affords also a much fairer average of interest (affected as invest- 
ments may be by the political or commercial occurrences of many 
years) than if the whole of it could be returned at any fixed time. 
However, undesirable, then, such an employment of capital, giving 
occasion for constant vigilance or skill in its readvance, may be to 
an individual, it becomes peculiarly suitable for a Corporation or 
Company, whose funds constantly allow of surpluses to be em- 
ployed in fresh loans, and whose officials are always engaged in 
seeking after new channels for their application. If, for instance, 
j8300,000 were laid out in this manner, to be returned by equal 
instalments of £10,000 per annum, it would make but a slight 
addition to the trouble or responsibility of a Company which, it 
would be reasonable to suppose, with such a spare capital for one 
class of loans, would have at least from ^650,000 to £100,000 of 
premiums, interest, or repayments of other loans, to reinvest annu- 
ally. The objection, then, that might be made by an individual, 
would not apply to the encouragement of these loans by a Company. 
Two objections, however, which belong to the very nature of these 
securities, may be considered — first, the heavy pressure of income 
tax upon terminable annuities; and, second, the difficulties con- 
nected with the powers of levying the rates and enforcing the 
regular payment of the instalments and interest, if the parties 
authorized decline to act. With regard to the first point, the 
objection may be overcome by clearly distinguishing in the bond 
what part of the annuity in each year constitutes the repayment of 
capital, and what part is for interest on unpaid instalments. Even 
where Acts of Parliament give forms of mortgage securities of this 
class, it is not generally imperative to use them, and an able bar- 
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rister could no doubt mend in practice the imperfections of the 
Act. As to the refusal of Commissioners or others to levy the 
rates required, it would, of course, be the care of the lender to see 
whether the wish of the borrowers to fulfil their engagements could 
be upset by the votes or decisions of other parties. So desirable, 
however, has it been found, for the public benefit, to make these 
loans popular, that most of the recent Acts contain more stringent 
powers to enforce the repayments ; and with ordinary care,-*in 
spreading the loans over a sufficient number — in looking to the 
powers of the mortgagees— and in avoiding the more doubtful 
cases, in which parish vestries or similar bodies may claim a right 
to refuse the rates — it will probably be admitted that these loans 
ofi'er advantages which few others do. The most prominent of 
these are, that from the large sums required, and from the annual 
repayments of capital, they are not suited to the general public; 
consequently, from the reduced competition, higher rates of in- 
terest can be obtained; and also, that the same rate of interest 
is steadily maintained for so many years on the capital which 
remains invested. Amongst the best of this class of loans, I 
should be disposed to reckon those which are advanced under 
Acts of Parliament for the drainage and improvement of lands — 
taking precedence as they^do, when properly authorized, over all 
other charges on the property, and forming in almost all cases but a 
very small proportion of the large incomes on which they are secured. 

V. LOANS ON LIFE INTERESTS AND REVEKSIONS. 

There are few cases in which the incidental benefits of life 
assurance appear more prominent than in the facilities which it 
gives for the settlement and use of property depending on life 
interests. Formerly, if the life tenant of an estate desired to 
borrow money for family purposes, for the education or advance- 
ment of his sons, or the marriage portion of his daughters, he 
could only do so at a considerable cost, from parties who made 
the unusual nature of the contract the grounds for a very high 
rate of interest. By the competition of Assurance Companies, 
these charges are reduced so low, that the borrowers have pro- 
bably reaped all the advantages they could now expect; whilst 
the Companies, on the other hand, gain by the increase of their 
business, the extension of their connections, and the higher rate of 
interest which they obtain on these over ordinary loans. It is to 
be feared, however, that in some cases advances have been made 
too nearly up to the limits of an income which may fluctuate 
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through the changing circumstances of the country or the personal 
character of the borrower. If the income be derived solely from 
the Government Funds^ the only risk run would probably be an 
increased income tax or the diminution of the interest, if the 
Funds rose above par ; but in incomes derived from land or house 
property, a much wider margin is necessary, to provide against 
decrease of rents or the deterioration of houses. In both cases 
the lender should contemplate the possibility of the borrower going 
abroad, or otherwise exposing him to increased premiums to keep 
his assurance on foot. With due regard to these essential points, 
loans of this character are not only advantageous to Assurance 
Companies, but, it must be admitted, have proved a great boon 
to the tenants of life estates, by substituting the houourable 
dealings of well known Companies for the trickeries and impo- 
sitions of sharp money-lenders. Reversionary Interest Companies 
have, no doubt, suffered to a certain extent by the Assurance Com- 
panies undertaking this business. The former usually buy, and 
the latter more generally lend, on such securities ; but it is evi- 
dent that if an individual, who would be otherwise forced to sell, 
can obtain a loan on fair terms, he would prefer the latter, unless 
his necessities left not sufficient margin for the security of the 
lender. With regard to reversionary annuities, the margin should 
be still wider, since the accumulation of premiums and interest 
may extend over the longer period of the life of the expectant as 
well as that of the life tenant. 

The question has sometimes been raised in boards of directors, 
whether, in such loans, the whole assurance on the life of the bor- 
rower should not be effected in other Offices. A little reflection 
would show, that if the life would be accepted by them without the 
loan, there could be no necessity for reassuring the amount they 
would have kept. They have received interest on the loan and the 
premiums for the assurance secured upon the life income of the 
borrower; and if unfortunately he should die earlier than was 
expected, they have simply paid the claim which, in the other case, 
they would have to pay at that time by the previous advance of 
the money. It is probable that, under the circumstances of the 
advance, they would be more likely to take greater than less care 
in the selection of the life. 

VI. ADVANCES UPON POLICIES. 

On this subject, differences of opinion still prevail. Some of 
the older Companies do not yet make such loans, though they will 
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admit the surrender of the policies. It is considered that legal 
difficulties prevent the accomplishment of what is admitted to be 
a boon to the borrower. It would seem only just and fair that 
what an individual could freely sell, he could as freely borrow 
upon, and the very policies alluded to would meet a ready sale in 
the market. Legal difficulties frequently vanish in practice when 
they are met by practical men. If not, the losses occasioned by 
them form an average, like most other statistical facts; and the 
benefits to thousands may easily afford the loss occasioned by one 
or two cases of doubtful security. It is simply allowing, to a pru- 
dent man who has been putting by his savings for the benefit of 
his family, the temporary use of what he has accumulated, over 
and above the risk which the Company has run to pay his claim 
in the meantime. This temporary advance may happily save him 
from commercial distress, and preserve to his family the fruits 
of his past self denial. It is in every way just and proper to 
afford him this facility at the usual rates of the day. Some 
Companies, however, carry their view to excess, and allow such 
loans at the rates of interest yielded by first-class freehold invest- 
ments. The borrower can have no right to obtain them on 
much lower terms than could be obtained on such securities in 
the open market ; because, otherwise, the remaining members of 
the Company, who do not require such loans, are subject to the 
loss of the difference of interest at which their funds might be 
employed. 

It should be remarked, however, that no great amount of the 
funds can ever be invested in this way. The very fact of an indi- 
vidual having effected and kept up a policy for some years is in 
favour of the assumption that he is a careful and, prudent man — 
not so liable to require loans for his business purposes as others, 
and more likely to repay such advances as soon as his temporary 
difficulties cease. For many years, too, the value of the policy 
would be too small, on the average of policies, to allow of any 
advance that it would be worth his while to borrow. 

In the preceding observations I allude only to loans effected 
on the actual value of policies. Those depending on personal 
security with policies form so peculiar a class, and require such a 
tact and knowledge of the subject, that they must remain in the 
hands of a few Companies only, to be profitably conducted, and 
can scarcely be considered under the head of the investments 
of Assurance Companies in general. They have no doubt added 
to the facilities of legitimate trade; and, if conducted only by 
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cautious Companies, and with strict inquiries into the personal 
guarantees given, may afford profits to the Company without ad- 
vancing capital to mere speculators or adventurers. The success 
of the older Companies carrying on this business depends on the 
caution they have exercised, and they need pot fear the competition 
of new ones starting without the requisite experience. 

VII. TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS. 

As the profits of a Life Assurance Company depend greatly on 
the incessant accumulation of the funds at interest, no part of them 
should be allowed to remain unprodoctive, except what is necessary 
for the daily or weekly payments. Advantage should be taken of 
the current rates of the day for loans on short securities, such as 
banking deposits, advances upon Government stock, on the transfer 
of railway or other bonds, or even paid-up shares in such Com- 
panies whose receipts and profits are not liable to rapid changes. 
The constant increment of such sums may make a considerable 
difference, when laid out at compound interest for several years; 
but when very high i-ates of interest are obtainable, during periods 
of commercial trouble, it would require the exercise of the greatest 
caution, and no temptation of profit should be allowed to peril the 
safety of the actual capital advanced. The funds of an Assurance 
Company are the savings of the community, which they have 
themselves rescued from the risks of trade to be carefully laid 
up for their families; and whilst advocating as large and liberal 
an examination of various classes of investments as possible, I 
have no desire to suggest any that could in the slighest degree 
eventually risk the loss of the capital. What may not suit the 
public generally, may yet, for peculiar reasons, be advantageous 
to Companies; and, with the onus of guaranteeing compound 
interest, the officials of Companies are morally bound to weigh 
all the new modes of investment, without partiality but without 
prejudice. 

In the limits of this paper it is impossible to go fully into the 
merits or advantages of other modes of employing the funds of 
Assurance Companies ; nor, even by comparison of the published 
balance sheets of Companies, to show practically the difference in 
the rates of interest obtained. Having, however, two or three 
statements at hand, it may be interesting to see the proportion to 
the total capital of the various classes of investments, and the rate 
of interest obtained on each. 
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of Assurance Companies. 
Eagle Life, ZQfh June, 1857. 



iDvestments. 



Government Securities 

Mortgages 

Decreasing Mortgages 

Reversions 

On Policies 

Temporary investments .... 
Unproductive 

Total capital 



£. 

79,731 
931,831 
76,483 
42,780 
43,963 
97,000 
28,212 



1,300,000 



Proportion 
per cent. 



6-13 
71-69 
5-88 
3-29 
3-38 
7-46 
2-17 



100- 



253 



Bearing 
interest 
per cent. 



3-366 

4-7S0 

3-963 

4. 

5- 

5- 



4-.500 



London Life, 30th June, 1857. 



Investments. 


Amount. 


Per cent, 
ol Total. 


Bearing 
Interest 
per cent. 


3 per Cent. Stock 


£. 

111,269 

175,000 

100,000 

20,899 


4-20 

6-60 

3-77 

-79 


3-478 
3-600 
4- 
4-938 

4-478 
4-439 




Canada Debentures 




Bank Stock 

Mortgages, and on Policies 


407,168 

96,480 

2,092,624 

64,269 


15-36 
3-64 

78-95 
2-06 




Total capital 


•2,660,431 


100- 


4-2.34 



Hock Life, Z\st December, 1856. 



Investments. 


Amount. 


Per cent, 
of Total. 


Bearing 
Interest 
per cent 


£3,726 Govemmeat Annuities, 1880 
2,200 do. do. 1885 
7,002 Government Life Annuities 
4,756 Terminable Annuities 

£17,682, say, 15 years' purchase .... 
Canada Debentures . . .... 


£. 

265,230 

200,000 

65,000 


13-53 

10-20 

3-32 


Say4- 
4- 
4- 

4-233 
4-913 
4- 
6- 


British Guiana Debentures 


MortEfases . ... 


530,230 
1,000,566 

280,000 
60,000 
69,449 
29,661 


27-06 

51-06 

14-29 

2-65 

3-54 

1-61 




Dock Debentures 




Cash at Bankers', House, &c 

Total capital 


1,969,906 


100- 


4-229 
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On the Principles which should govern 

Metropolitan Life, Ath April, 1857. 



[April 



Investment 


Amount 


Per cent, 
of Total. 


Bearing 
Interest 
per cent. 


£1,170 Annuities for Terms . . . 

£15,000 New 3 per Cents 


£. 

3,175 
14,619 
41,685- 
12,019 


•42 
1-92 
5-46 
158 


4-441 
2.989 
3-7-25 
3-686 

4-537 
4-584 
4-304 
4-278 
6-002 
4-838 


£40,000 Turkish Bonds 


£12,000 Exchequer Bills 

Mortcaees 


71,498 

352,764 

45,000 

188,752 

2,174 

11,956 

65,668 

25,014 


9-38 

46-24 

5-90 

24-74 

•28 

1-57 

8-61 

3-28 




Railway and other Debentures ,„.... 


Reversionary Interests 


On Policies of Society . 


Cash, and House and Furniture 

Total capital 


762,826 


100- 


4-303 



The question of purchases of land or other similar property by 
Assurance Companies is open to much debate. There could be 
no reasonable objection to laying out some portion of the funds 
in ground rents, which, bearing a moderate interest at present, 
may produce a greatly increased income when the leases fall in. 
Neither should loans to corporations nor to the British colonies, 
nor for the purpose of local improvements in our colonies and 
dependencies, under the sanction of the British Government, be 
wholly excluded from consideration. 

With caution and prudence, but with more enlarged views than 
those which formerly restricted the investments of Assurance Com- 
panies, the various new sources of profit which the public or the 
legislature have sanctioned may open up new ground for the im- 
provement of their funds, and alike benefit the community and 
largely increase the resources of the Companies and the profits of 
the assured. 



On the Principles which should govern Assurance Companies in 
Amalgamating. By Charles Jellicoe, V.P.I.A., Actuary, of 
the Eagle Insurance Company, 

[Read before the Institute of Actuaries, 22nd February, 1858.] 

IHE subject which I am about to bring under the notice of the 
members of the Institute is one as to which a good deal of mis- 
apprehension exists. An impression, I believe, very commonly 



